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T a time when the lines of race are ap- 

parently being drawn tighter and tight- 
er, it is heartening to know that the great 
organized body of 
Social Workers in 
America are will- 
ing actually to put 
into practice the democratic ideals to which 
they subscribe in theory. In the election of 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, for twenty-two years 
executive secretary of the National Urban 
League, to the office of second vice-president 
of the National Conference of Social Work. 
the Conference paid a deserved tribute not 
only to Mr. Jones as a social work executive, 
but also to the National Urban League 
whose destinies he has guided for almost 
a quarter of a century. It was in truth a 
recognition of the work of the National Ur- 
ban League in behalf of Negroes, as well as 
a recognition of the unquestioned service 
which that organization has rendered to the 
whole program of social work by its re- 
search and presentation of the social facts 
relative to Negro life in America. The Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work which 
convened in Philadelphia accomplished 
many worthwhile things, not the least of 
which was the elevation of Eugene Kinckle 
Jones. 


Eugene Kinckle Jones 


Y a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court the action of the Texas 
State Democratic Committee in barring 
voters of African 
descent from the 
Democratic prima- 
ries has been de- 
clared unconstitu- 
tional. It is the general opinion of the press, 
including the estimable New York Times, 
that since this means of disfranchisement 
has proven futile, others will be quick- 
ly adopted to achieve the same end. In the 
Dunbar News of May 18, Roscoe Conkling 
Bruce writes scintillatingly on the issues 
involved in this case. 


The Negro in the 
Democratic Pri 


Now, in the former Slave States since Hila:y Her. 


bert’s “tidal wave of white supremacy” and thi rise of 
the poor whites and the Ben Tillmans to pov er, th 
determinations of the primary of the Democrat). party 
are notoriously conclusive and, of course, public life jp 
the South has languished. So, the actual nurber of 
voters at election time is preposterously small. To ba; 


any voter, then, (be it on grounds of race, education, 


religion, or economic status) from the Democratic pri- 
mary is in fact to bar him from having any influence 


whatsoever not only in determining who shall be the 


candidates of the party but who shall be elected, since 


these candidates and no others have any possibility of 


success, 

In a proper case to ignore these well known facts 
ostrich-fashion would ill become the dignity, intelligence, 
realism, responsibility of the U. S. Supreme Court. Just 


as that palladium of our liberties has determined that 


it is unconstitutional for the Executive Committee of 


the State Democratic party of Texas to bar American 
voters of African descent from the party primaries, 
so by a parity of reasoning it is our judgment that the 
Court would be bound to decide that it is equally un- 
constitutional for the party Convention to do the same 
thing, seeing that our political parties are not clubs for 
the social elite but “organs of the Government itself.” 


It is a mistake to assume that in the state 
of Texas there is a unanimous desire on the 
part of the white electorate to bar the Negro 
from the polls because of his race and color. 
Not so long ago a Mayor of San Antonio, 
Texas, publicly stated that the Negro in 
Texas had every right to participate in the 
Democratic primaries, and the denial of this 
right was unjust and unfair. 

Mr. Bruce quotes the Dallas (Texas) 
Morning News, a powerful and influential 
white daily in support of this contention. 


The News sees no good reason to exclude the Negro 
from the party. The Negroes who vote the Democratic 
ticket in Texas are not to be feared, either for their 
numbers or for their attitude toward citizenship and 
law. There are many Negroes in Texas who are good 
substantial members of the community and who con- 
tribute to the well-being of the State. Discrimination 
against them is not useful; it is not reasonable; it is not 
even expedient. 


Nothing could be more true than this,—the 
closing sentence of Mr. Bruce’s able state- 
ment: 

“In a democracy the ballot is no luxury. 
It is the citizen’s basic protection to life, 
liberty, and property.” 
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June, 1932 


Hi: issue of OpporTUNITY is out of the 

ordinary in that the whole issue is de- 
yoted to a single book. At first thought it 
would seem that 
such a procedure 
is, to say the least, 
unwarranted and 
perhaps unwise. 
In the course of a year there are many books 
published about the Negro. What is there 
about this particular book which is of such 
importance that it requires so much atten- 
tion, analysis, interpretation? What is there 
about Brown America that is so epoch- 
making that a special number of Oppor- 
TUNITY should be devoted to its publication? 

To answer these pertin- 


Toward Under- 
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in their own community has ever been a 
distressing discovery to those who engage in 
inter-racial effort, but what has proven per- 
haps even more disheartening is the amaz- 
ing indifference which the community as a 
whole exhibits toward its citizens of dark 
skin. When one considers the acclaim with 
which Negro artists such as Roland Hayes, 
Marion Anderson, Paul Robeson are re- 
ceived, this statement might seem exaggerat- 
ed, but a casual inquiry will usually reveal 
that the interest of even most of those who 
are thrilled by the singing of these is only 
of the moment and does not extend beyond 

the echo of the final noite. 
Brown America by Edwin R. Embree was 
written primarily for white 


ent questions which might 
well be raised it is neces- 
sary to understand the at- the 
titude which white Amer- 
ica consistently maintains 
toward the twelve million 
Negroes forming one tenth 
of the population. This at- 
titude contrary to the opin- 
ion of most Negroes and 
not a few whites is not one 


blood of 


A new race is growing up in Amer- 
ica. Its skin is brown, In its veins is 


branches of man—black, white, yellow- 
brown. The new race numbers twelve 
million in the United States, 
other millions in the West Indies and 
Central America. The group is new 
in its biological make-up; in its cul- 
ture it is almost entirely cut off from 
the ancient African home. 
First paragraph from the 
first chapter of Brown America, 
“The New Race.” 


America. Therein is un- 
folded a brief story of the 
Negro in America and his 
economic, social and poli- 
tical status at the present 
time. Written with keen in- 
sight and candor it reveals 
Mr. Embree as a scholar 
without sophistry, a hu- 
manitarian without cheap 
sentimentalism, an Amer- 
ican free from racial preju- 


three principal 


and 


of open or covert hostility, 
not one of frank antipathy, 
but rather—strange to say—one of criminal 
indifference. Outside of the South, where 
because of the presence of the Negro in for- 
midable numbers, the problems of race ad- 
justment are complicated by the emotional 
heritage of slavery and Reconstruction, the 
great mass of the American people have 
nothing more than a vague, inaccurate and 
unbalanced conception of the problems cre- 
ated by the presence of the Negro in their 
midst. For those who by virtue of wealth or 
heredity or intellect have attained a posi- 
tion of leadership of their fellow citizens this 
is none the less true. With scanty knowl- 
edge of the actual facts, for the most part 
they, too, often dismiss the Negro question 
with a donation toward Negro education, 
or with a meaningless statement as to their 
sympathy for the Negro and his efforts, or 
with gratuitous advice as to what the Negro 
should do to improve his condition. 


_ The tragic ignorance of honest well mean- 
ing white people as to the Negroes who live 


dice. And these qualities 
appear sufficiently rare these days if one is 
to judge by the attitudes and actions of his 
fellows. 

It is of tremendous importance when ra- 
cial tension is apt to be high that white, yes, 
and brown America shall not be unaware of 
the vast implications involved in a failure 
to understand the conflicting forces of race 
in America at the present time. On the un- 
derstanding of these is based the whole fu- 
ture of the Negro, and what is more the 
future of the American Democracy. Edwin 
R. Embree in Brown America has made a 
magnificent contribution to that understand- 
ing. 

Erratum 

N Our Contributors last month it was er- 

roneously stated that Alsa Landon Root 
wrote the poem Her Memories after a visit 
to the home of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s 
mother with Langston Hughes. Countee 
Cullen accompanied Mrs. Root on this oc- 
casion. 
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The New Frontier of Negro Labor 


| is not enough to dismiss the question of 
Negro labor in the present crisis with the 


By S. Jounson 


to outstrip its cultural growth. When Margot 
Asquith visited the United States several years 


cold observation that their situation is just a 
part of labor’s share in the depression. For, 
even when our economic system is functioning 
perfectly, according to its principle, the inter- 
est of Negro labor, as Negro labor, turns out 


ago she made the engaging observation that 
our progress was ahead of our civiliz ‘tion, 
There has, indeed, been progress: a tur vulty- 
ous, heedless progress which has all too often 
taken little account of the human eleinents 


to be in practice inherently 
at variance with the objec- 
tives of labor generally. The 
eternal conflict of race and 
class finds full expression in 
the characteristic patterns 
of industrial relations, when- 
ever and wherever the Negro 
worker is involved. Philoso- 
phies come and go without 
disturbing seriously this fun- 
damental traditional set. 
Despite the obvious waste 


The adventure of the New World 
was made possible by a fortunate 
union of the forces of three contin- 
ents. The European colonists fur- 
nished the imagination and driving 
force; America offered abundant na- 
tural resources and fertility; laborers 
who could subdue and cultivate the 
new continent existed in Africa. 

(First paragraph from 
chapter “Making a Living” 
from Brown America) 


involved. Science has applied 
itself to the prevention and 
reclamation of  maicerial 
waste, but there has been 
no comparable technological 
consideration of the worker 
stranded by the cold “ro- 
botic” efficiency of the ma- 
chine which science has cre- 
ated. And after all, of what 
value are more and more 
goods, greater precision, and 
economy of production, if 


and illogic to a man from 


the passion to achieve these 


Mars, the disposition con- 

tinues to be an insistence that Negro labor 
shall be nothing else but Negro labor, with an 
implication which is more racial than economic. 
It is not surprising, thus, that the perpetual 
storming against organized labor for excluding 
Negroes accomplishes so little. Whether it is 
as it should be or not, Labor is at present much 
less impressed with the internal compulsions of 
labor policy than with those of race, and has 
succeeded admirably in making this manifest. 
Indeed, one might go so far as to say that 
labor, as such, has little standing among 
American workers, and one weakness revealed 
in advocacy of their own aims has at its roots 
the compromising ambition eventually to desert 
their role as well as their philosophy. Not- 
withstanding the desire of all those who wish 
Negro labor well, who hope for some common 
recognition of identity of aims, and a consort- 
ing friendliness of purpose among American 
workers, when issues become taut, as they are 
now, the cleavage widens by the very weight of 
separate group interests. The future of the 
Negro as a worker, barring the cataclysmal 
possibility of a revolution, either economic or 
social, is bound up with the special fate of the 
Negro as a race. 


The process of industrialization in this 
country, not to complicate the discussion with 
other predisposing factors to our present sit- 
uation, has been so rapid and so complete, as 


consumes the very end and 
aim of the effort. 

Actually no group in America reflects so 
completely the whole course of our industrial- 
ization and its growing pains, as do the Negro 
workers. They are the oldest surviving labor 
group; they are linked historically with the 
founding and the successive stages of develop- 
ment of the new world. It was upon their early 
labors that tobacco, rice, indigo, sugar and 
cotton, each in its turn, gave to the new world 
a means of prosperous survival. The essence 
of the early agricultural economy demanded 
their presence and got them in irretrievable 
numbers. They were the foundation of our 
present machine culture and actually _per- 
formed most of the early industrial tasks. Their 
labor has finally created a situation which ren- 
ders them virtually unessential and unneces- 
sary. They are not the only unnecessary ones, 
it is true. But they are, in the same sense that 
they are regarded as Negro labor, as unneces- 
sary as slave labor is unnecessary in this age. 
Their chief heritage of status from the past 
is that undifferentiated one of mass labor for 
certain tasks. And in this status, valuable as 
it once was, they can neither be completely 
absorbed nor completely expelled. 


In the South until the Civil War they were 
the blind content of an institution which held 
a vast white working population relentlessly to 
the ground. This period witnessed the begin- 
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ning of a bitter enmity, economic at base, but 
racially focused, which survives today in every 
detail of race relations in the South. For the 
institution of slavery required no white work- 
ers, and they were simply eliminated from the 
picture by their blood kin despite the potency, 
for argument’s sake, of the kinship of blood. 
They were driven off to the barren hills, forced 
into a degrading poverty beneath even the 
Negroes, reasoned out of the right to work as 
the Negroes were reasoned out of the right to 
enjoy the fruits of their own labor. It was this 
period that found Negro workers both “capable 
and acceptable for all grades of work, from 
the rough labor of the plantations to the ar- 
tisanry of the towns.” They did it all, and, so 
long as their skilled services could be leased, or 
bought or exchanged for profit, they were 
bluntly defended in their monopoly. When with 
the abolition of slavery the white workers were 
released and began their march to power the 
bitterness gathered itself into gall. They began 
to dominate politics and pass laws. In South 
Carolina one of the first acts was to legislate 
the Negroes out of the textile industry, the 
“only characteristic industry of the South.” 


Between 1880 and 1907 every southern state 
enacted laws intended to separate the races and 
limit the privilege of franchise. In effect this 
legislation, backed by a solid sentiment, threw 
up an economic breastwork of protection for 
white workers against the free competition of 
the blacks who had the sole advantage of actual 
possession of the trades as a heritage of three 
hundred years of slavery. By 1880 the census 
could mark for them an absolute decline in the 
skilled trades; there was conflict, employing 
fiery racial arguments in a fundamentally eco- 
nomic situation. By 1900 these jobs had not 
only been successfully challenged, but the argu- 
ments had proceeded to the point of actually 
denying their capacity for skilled work. 


In the North their inconsiderable numbers 
until recently made them a negligible factor in 
mass. Immigrants from South Europe were the 
grist of the expanding mills. And although 
there survive memories of clashes with the Irish 
in the middle eighties, over the rough work of 
the cities, and still later with the Italians in 
the vast railway extension projects, their essen- 
tialness to the North began virtually with the 
hectic, artificial acceleration of a war emerg- 
ency. Now that this is over and a hopeful resi- 
due of a million and a half of this restless army 
of black workers remains in the North, what of 
their future? For their future is that of all 
marginal workers, and is bound up with Ameri- 
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can industry and business, and with the very 
structure of American life. 


It is entertaining at times to indulge in the 
reflection that the temperament of the Negro is 
the one mass quality in America which is resist- 
ing the corruptive influence of mechanization ; 
that he has his own racial rhythm; that in a 
folk sense he creates so many new and quaint 
variations of any given pattern as to render 
him helpless in the midst of those higher, un- 
varied rhythms of mass production. This would 
be comforting if it were possible for him to be 
as distinctive as his racial temperament, in 
commanding a sufficiency of material goods for 
existence in a highly competitive society. But 
this is the status of wards, or of decorative 
appurtenances of some yet unachieved society 
with enough general wealth and well being to 
preserve such idyllic relics of a pastoral past. 
And although some Negroes would undoubtedly 
enjoy it, if one is to judge by their habits of 
work, it is impossible now. The Negro worker 
must yet live and draw his sustenance in a com- 
petitive struggle with workers who have ad- 
justed themselves to the exacting tempo of the 
machine. 

Cheap Negro labor is more and more being 
supplanted by machinery or cheaper Mexican 
labor, and the traditional “Negro jobs” are 
disappearing. Cotton culture is passing out of 
their hands and cotton fabrication has never 
included them, and apparently has no intention 
of doing so. Menial public service jobs such 
as street cleaning and garbage collection, to 
which no self-respecting white man would stoop, 
are rapidly becoming exclusively white men’s 
jobs under the euphonious badge of “white 
wings” and “sanitary squads.” Personal ser- 
vice positions such as hotel waiters, bellmen 
and porters, barbering, catering and boot 
blacking are comfortably distributing them- 
selves among the French, Italians, Germans and 
Greeks. 

The changing character of industry itself 
has resulted in erratic employment fluctuations 
in all classes of labor. An effect not to be ig- 
nored here is the excess of workers created who 
are not too proud to compete in the lower 
ranges of labor. The rapid introduction of ma- 
chinery into industry has brought vast dis- 
placements in mining, road building, brick mak- 
ing, tobacco handling and re-handling, farming, 
and threatens among other fields, cotton pick- 
ing from which hundreds of thousands at pres- 
ent get a living. The entrance of w sen to in- 
dustry since the war provides an even cheaper 
labor source for light manufacturing than 
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Negro labor at its best underbidding rates, and 
excludes in large part Negro women except in 
laundries and certain tobacco industries where 
adequate machinery has not yet been devised to 
displace them. The increased urbanization of 
rural workers following the decline of agricul- 
ture in sections and, in turn, following the use 
of labor saving machinery on the farm, and the 
disappearance of free land, are crowding the 
cities with cheap and eager labor. The reduc- 
tion of man power generally in factories, fol- 
lowing technological improvements and efficient 
economies in the handling and routing of ma- 
terials, until quite recently hailed as a triumph 
of the skill of the industrial engineer, are now 
unmistakably felt as inevitable displacement for 
the eternal marginal man. The heartlessness 
of the process is evident in such an instance as 
this: When the army of unemployed in our 
present slump began to reach disturbing pro- 
portions, many without prospects of other jobs 
found that they could eke out an existence of 
a sort by selling apples. Then some clever 
gentleman invented an automatic apple vending 
machine, which, with ironic thoroughness, has 
crashed their last defense against the bread 
line. 


From a somewhat exaggerated position of 
importance as labor the vast bulk of Negroes 
find themselves precariously stranded. They 
have been carried through the conditioning of 
the cotton era, and are just emerging from it 
practically with mentality and musculature ad- 
justed to its simple and almost elementary rou- 
tine. Like the rest of America they have passed 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy, 
but with two significant differences: (1) the 
struggle for economic security, which is char- 
acteristically one of class, is complicated for 
them by the added factor of race and color 
with its highly charged emotional complexes ; 
(2) the process has left them very largely with- 
out skill and few means of obtaining it. 


Unskilled labor has been most seriously af- 
fected by machinery and by the industrial 
changes, and the largest proportions of Negro 
workers (75 per cent or more) are unskilled. In 
the building trades the structure of buildings 
is changing from lumber to steel. There have 
been many Negro carpenters but few struc- 
tural steel workers and few chances for ap- 
prenticeship in this new field. The number of 
carpenters per thousand of the population has, 
thus, actually declined since 1910. The paint- 
ers, glaziers, varnishers, have suffered a similar 
decline since 1910, because much of this is now 
done in factories. Brick and stone masons and 
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plasterers have declined about 50 per ct sing 
1890, because of the shifted emphasis _ trag 
Wheelwrights and coopers are gone, ; obably 
forever. This work is done in factories by my. 
chinery. Moreover, steel drums, pail ‘sade 
and other containers have replaced the voodey 
barrel. Machinists have increased sev: . fold 
but the machinists unions bar Negroes. [‘ruck; 
are replacing drays and also competii.¢ with 
railway transportation. The trucking, : creas. 
ingly, is becoming a chain proposition nstead 
of an individual venturing. 


Dr. Julius Klein has pointed out tha: there 
has been a world wide shift from coal to gil 
and hydro-electric power. The coal in:lustry 
reflects this in its decline, and in the disinteg- 
ration of the industry in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. The particular figures for Illinois 
mines give a picture which well characterizes 
the situation. Between 1918 and 1928 there 
were fewer mines operated, fewer men employed, 
fewer days of employment for miners, and less 
coal was produced, but there was an increase 
in average tons per man per day. Negro work- 
ers have been 7.3 per cent of the workers in 
the coal industry but a very negligible per cent 
of the oil industry. There are fewer factory 
workers generally than in 1920 but increasing- 
ly more goods are being produced. Hand laun- 
dering is giving place to machinery requiring 
skill and permitting the entrance of white wom- 
en workers, and one of the’most recent but pow- 
erfully effective laundry advertisements sug- 
gests that milady should “avoid contagion in 
shanty washed clothes.” In the name of hygiene, 
a blow is struck at the Negro washerwoman 
who has been the backbone of stability for the 
Negro laborer’s family. Moreover, washing ma- 
chines in the homes are doing their bit in fur- 
ther reducing the necessity for Negro washer- 
women. Oil burning furnaces with thermostat 
control strike at the Negro janitor, as do man- 
less elevators. Ditch digging machinery has 
quietly eliminated thousands of Negro road 
workers as the new hoisting machinery in build- 
ing is eliminating the well known Negro job of 
hod-carrying. 


Stuart Chase traces the process of the new 
industry as follows: first the specialization and 
the machinery which merely gives more power 
to the skilled worker: then the subdivision of 
the manufacturing process which makes use of 
many unskilled workers on dull routine; finally 
the elimination of the unskilled workers (the 
robots) by more complicated machinery calling 


back the skilled worker. The Negro workers do 
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jot ser:vusly profit by the first and third and 
chare te second state with new women work- 
ws. The vital fact is that the most important 
jelds of Negro work have been affected by both 
the temporary and permanent depression. ‘The 
changes have placed white and Negro workers 
more acutely in competition for the same jobs, 
ince race is here given greater value than class, 
with the result that white workers are most 
frequently given preference by employers. 

The field of skilled work, which absorbs, at 
least temporarily, a portion of the excess work- 
ers, is coming increasingly under the control 
of labor organizations which either restrict or 
do not encourage Negro memberships. The new 
industries which are expanding, — the radio, 
aeroplane, automobile service, the manufacture 
of complicated labor saving machinery, truck- 
ing, etc., restrict Negro employment to certain 
grades of work, and are making apprenticeship 
for the new trades practically impossible. The 
pressure for the few new jobs has, in known in- 
stances, stimulated efforts of anxious protective 
organizations to urge employment of white 
workers before placing Negroes. These have not 
excluded women’s clubs, and Junior Leagues, 
but have found most notorious expression in the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Black Shirts. Since 1910 
more than 500,000 Mexicans have entered the 
country, unrestricted by the quotas applied te 
Europeans and others. They are finding the 
lowest American scale, for fruit and cotton 
picking in Texas and California, superior to 
their agricultural wages at home. From the 
southwest they have moved into Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania, invading the tentative 
borders of the very recent Negro migrants. The 
truth is, they are no more incapable of skill 
than the Negroes, granted a long enough ex- 
posure to that range of work. It is inevitable 
that the cycle will include the semi-skilled and 
skilled ranges of work as it has moved geogra- 
phically from Texas and California to Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. 

The unemployment roles present an almost 
unvarying picture of Negro workers. The first 
workers to be affected are the unskilled and 
the casuals. The newest comers are the first 
goers, a matter of priority; jobs easy to learn 
are easiest dispensed with. The few unemploy- 
ment studies made where there is an important 
body of Negro labor reflect the weight of these 
factors. Mr. Embree cites the city of Baltimore, 
for example, The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that the Negroes were 32.6 per cent of 
the unemployed although only 14.7 of the pop- 
ula‘ion. The New York State Department of 
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Labor at the end of 1930 found the Negroes 
ranking below the native white and foreign 
born in amount of full time employment. Of 
native white men, 64.2 were employed full time; 
of foreign born, 53.8, and of Negroes 42.5 while 
only 31.9 per cent of the Negro women as 
compared with 74.7 of the native white and 
63.4 of the foreign born were employed full 
time. For both sexes just about twice as many 
Negroes as native born were totally unem- 
ployed. 

The most certain relief in this period has 
been coming from municipalities themselves in 
the form of emergency public work. An exam- 
ination of employment statistics in 25 cities by 
the National Urban League revealed that be- 
tween January Ist and September 30, 1930 
there had been a decline of 34.5 per cent in 
the number of available jobs for Negro workers 
and a 40 per cent increase in applications for 
work. 

Now the easiest way to dismiss the trouble- 
some future is to put the responsibility for 
change hopefully upon Providence or some sud- 
den mystic social enlightenment: If dominant 
industry, and labor which aspires to dominance, 
would only forget color, the lot of the Negro 
worker would be easier. This seldom happens 
by and of itself. But it can be and is often 
disregarded when it is profitable to do so. So 
long, however, as color carries the connotation 
of inefficiency and unnecessity to employers, 
and of an unwarranted and menacing usurpa- 
tion of jobs, to labor, it will ever be the badge 
of the marginal worker. And such a worker need 
never hope for full participation in the domin- 
ant American economy. With the disposition 
of labor organizations to oppose sharing the 
available work on grounds of race, these black 
workers are on the mercies of employers, frail 
reeds in times of need all too often. Except 
where some favorable personal factor enters, 
or wages are to be reduced, or there is a strike, 
or a sudden emergency, their chances are un- 
even. It seems an unsound principle, to say the 
least, for Negro workers to have to pin their 
security in work upon the misfortune of their 
fellow-workers. 

It should be evident, however, despite the 
fact that there is no single source of respon- 
sibility for their drastic exclusion from some 
industries and the limitation of the opportunity 
to work in others, that the community must pay 
for the policy which it countenances. It usually 
pays indirectly in the magnified costs of relief, 
of protection against crime, in the support of 
offenders against the law, in illness and the 
loss of earning as well as spending power. For 
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whether wise or not this group most nearly 
approaches the antidote to depressions in keep- 
ing most of its earnings in circulation. Most 
significantly, however, though less impressively, 
the community pays in what the system of ex- 
clusion and humiliation does to the sense of 
fair play itself. The blanket policies against 
special jobs or special ranges of skill mean a 
loss to efficient man power of at least that pro- 
portion of the Negro working population that 
earlier showed an exceptional capacity for 
skilled performance. 


At any step forward an interesting paradox 
interposes: the acquirement of status and sec- 
urity by Negro workers is the only means by 
which they can develop their moral powers and 
full value as citizens; but this very development 
renders more acute the conflict of racial poli- 
cies and relations. It has been pointed out that 
Negro labor in its old concept is not essential 
to present industry, that this labor has, never- 
theless, along with all America, been carried 
on the wave of general advance, and that in its 
present status it can not be expelled and is not 
desired for incorporation. This is merely a re- 
flection of that curious paradox of present 
American life which makes it impossible for 
Negroes either to develop their own culture or 
to share fully the dominant one. In this rela- 
tionship they are somewhat unique: The Amer- 
ican Indians, who until recently were wards of 
the government, kept their cultural autonomy 
but became economically dependent ; the Orient- 
als, so soon as they had reached a point of 
acute competition, were expelled ; the Jews, who 
represent a minority group in America, have 
both the cohesive influence of a religion and an 
economy which sustains itself through a spe- 
cial financial skill. The South Europeans, once 
a minority, are affected adversely by economic 
factors, but may lose themselves in the second 
generation. The Negroes remain a recognizable 
bloc, ever wearing the visible livery of their 
station. 

In the mood of the present implications of 
the Negroes’ place in industry, it would be 
entirely logical to look forward to the com- 
plete separation of industries according to race. 
It is perfectly clear that this would be as eco- 
nomically unsound as it would be socially ab- 
surd. There survives out of the most recent 
changes in industry a tendency to employ Ne- 
groes in iron and steel, on heat jobs; for long- 
shoring, which demands a combination of 
strength and agility. The first of these is based 
upon a favorable myth, which is as groundless 
as that larger group of myths by which they 
are excluded from other lines; longshoring is 
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being affected by declining river transportatioy 
and the introduction of loading machir -ry, jj 
might be possible to found upon preference jy 
certain limited fields a cult of competence which 
would automatically eliminate competiti‘n, but 
this in a sense would be as unfair as the prac. 
tices against which protests are made. \gain, 
it might be rationally urged that N ogroes 
should receive their pro-rata share of un: killed, 
skilled and even professional positions accord- 
ing to their population proportion. But there 
is no dictator to enforce such speciou~ even 
handedness. Negro business as an absorbent of 
the higher ranges of Negro skill is a mirage and 
an impossible economy. 


The situation demands, in the absence of 
any sure, powerful leadership, deliberate edu- 
cation and strategy to overcome the emotional 
opposition to full inclusion of Negro workers 
in the pattern of American life. What appeals 
to good-will and the generosity of their hard 
pressed and scarcely sympathetic fellow-work- 
ers cannot accomplish must be accomplished 
with the aid of economic laws. ‘To enjoy any- 
thing approaching an independent status the 
Negro workers must achieve it by some effort 
of their own. This, then, is their new economic 
frontier. The task ahead is the creative one of 
remaking Negro labor to fit the exigencies of 
the new age, if they are to survive in it. This 
is the economic imperative of the new race! 


It is scarecly worth while to dwell upon the 
present character of Negro labor. It is by no 
means an abused mass of undifferentiated com- 
petence. The extent to which only moderately 
competent and even incompetent Negro labor 
has been able to exist at all is one of the best 
auguries for this labor under a new discipline 
which makes superior competence in all ranges 
of skill the price they must pay now for being 
Negroes. The fundamental lack, strange to say, 
has not been skill, but a developed sense of 
those more generalized patterns of precision 
and craftsmanship. The ease with which the 
Japanese could shift from an age old eastern 
culture to that of the West is due not so 
much to the precision of imitation as to a well- 
developed technique for manipulation which 
could be transferred to any given set of prob- 
lems. Such is the value of a college for provid- 
ing a student with a technique, which, though 
not related to any given occupation may be 
transferred to any field. Such is the value and 
should be the insistence of all the elementary 
schools where Negro youth are in attendance, 
and such is the special task of our technical 
schools, which should be increasingly concerned 
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yith the development of these mental and phy- 
sical habit sets. 

The possibility is suggested of selecting and 
training those youth of exceptional ability to a 
point of unquestioned superiority in a wide 
range of fields, counting upon them to influence 
the others to higher standards of workmanship, 
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of slavery which created it. The institution of 
slavery did not completely expire with the Civil 
War. It owes as much of its death as has been 
accomplished quite recently to the relentless 
course of a more efficient, even if less idyllic sys- 
tem. It probably would have been as effective 
without a civil war. The logic of this new eco- 
nomy permits no specific sphere for black labor 


directly through training, and _ indirectly 
through the stimulation of 
example within the group. 
The patterns of competence 
thus set will inevitably color 
attitudes toward all of them 
as workers and as citiznes, 
both by enforcing an actual 
competence on their part and 
by dispelling fears of mass 
substitution of black for 
white labor on the part of 
their fellow-workers. It will 


Exciting questions of the decades 
immediately ahead are: Will America, 
which built its wealth so largely on 
Negro labor, no longer find need for 
that toil in the new era? Or will Ne- 
groes, who have had so large a place 
in the great fundamental industries 
of the New World, find fresh and 
equally fundamental tasks in the 
changing civilization? 

(Last paragraph from 
chapter “Making a Living” 
from Brown America) 


of all grades and degrees of 
competency, without an en- 
ormous waste both to indus- 
try and to national life. 
The present transgression of 
the boundaries of these 
spheres by white workers, 
in their clamorous demand 
for “black jobs,” even to the 
point of passing ordinances 
to insure street cleaners’ 
jobs and murdering Negro 


offer the first full range of 


railroad firemen, is only an 
admission of the cold color 


opportunity for those who 
wish to and are able to im- 
prove their status, insure a new confidence 
in labor performed by Negroes and give a new 
significance to the industrial programs designed 
to aid these workers. 

Although it has scarcely been recognized, the 
new age of machinery has rendered archaic 
and ruinous the dual and mutually exclusive 
chambers of “white” and “black” labor; only 
the shell of the social customs remains. Black 
labor as a group asset died with the institution 


blindness of this process. 

The black workers face one of the most in- 
tense periods of their history, and in the strug- 
gle for survival they have the weight of many 
factors against them. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that, at bottom, the contest 
is not between white and black labor; it is be- 
tween the imperatives of our new economic sys- 
tem and the surviving social orthodoxies of 
the old. 
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Brown America in Jail: Kilby 


By Laneston Hucues 


HE steel doors closed. Locked. Here, too, 

was Brown America. Like monkeys in 
tiered cages, hundreds of Negroes barred away 
from life. Animals of crime. Human zoo for 
the cast-offs of society. Hunger, ignorance, 
poverty: civilization’s major defects woven 
into a noose for the unwary. Men in jail, 
months and months, years 
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land, Theodore Dreiser. Pilate wa 
hands. Listen Communists, don’t s: id apy 
more cablegrams to the Governor of A abams 
Don’t send any more telegrams to the “uprem 
Court. What’s the matter? What’s all this 
excitement about, over eight young » iggers? 
Let the law wash its hands in peace.) 

There are only two doors 


and years after the steel 
doors have closed. Vast mo- 
notony of guards and cages. , 
The State Penitentiary at , 
Kilby, Alabama, in the year 
of our Lord, 1932. 

Our Lord... Pilate... 
and the thieves on the cross. 

For a moment the fear 
came: even for me, a Sunday 
morning visitor, the doors 
might never open again. 


WHITE guards held the 


skin.” 


. thousands of victims 
fill the courts and jails who 
are guilty of no offense—ex- 


cept that of having colored 


From Brown 


a Silence. The dark world 

by Edwin R. Embree is silent. Speak! Dark 
world: 

Listen, guard: Let the 


in the death house. One 
from the world, in. The 
other from the world, out— 
to the electric chair. Tp 
DEATH. Against this door 
the guard leans. White 
guard, watching Brown 
America in the death house. 


keys. (The judge’s chair : 
protected like Pilate’s.) And I’m only a nigger. 
Nigger. Niggers. Hundreds of niggers in 
Kilby Prison. Black, brown, yellow, near- 
white niggers. The guards, WHITE. Me—a 
visiting nigger. 

Sunday morning: In the Negro wing. Tier 
on tier of steel cells. Cell doors are open. 
Within the wing, men wander about in white 
trousers and shirts. Sunday clothes. Day of 
rest. Cards, checkers, dice, story telling from 
cell to cell. Chapel if they will. One day of 
rest, in jail. Within the great closed cell of 
the wing, visiting, laughing, talking, on Sunday. 

But in the death house, cells are not open. 
You enter by a solid steel door through which 
you cannot see. White guard opens the door. 
White guard closes the door, shuts out the 
world, remains inside with you. 

THE DEATH HOUSE. Dark faces peer- 
ing from behind bars, like animals when the 
keeper comes. All Negro faces, men and young 
men in this death house at Kilby. Among them 
the eight Scottsboro boys. Sh-s-s-s! Scotts- 
boro boys? SCOTTSBORO boys. SCOTTS- 
BORO BOYS! (Keep silent, world. The State 
of Alabama washes its hands.) Eight brown 
boys condemned to death. No proven crime. 
Farce of a trial. Lies. Laughter. Mob. Music. 
Eight poor niggers make a country holiday. 
(Keep silent, Germany, Russia, France, young 
China, Gorki, Thomas Mann, Roumain Rol- 


boys out. 
Guard with the keys, let ’em out. 
Guard with the law books, let them out. 
Guards in the Supreme Court! Guards in 
the White House! 

Guards of the money bags made from black 
hands sold in the cotton fields, sold in 
mines, sold on Wall Street: 

Let them out! 


Daily, I watch the guards washing their 
hands. 


The world remembers for a long time a cer- 
tain washing of hands. The world remembers 
for a long time a certain humble One born in 
a manger—straw, manure, and the feet of 
animals—standing before Power washing its 
hands. No proven crime. Farce of a trial. Lies. 
Laughter. Mob. Hundreds of years later 
Brown America sang: My Lord! What a 
morning when the stars began to fall! 

For eight brown boys in Alabama the stars 
have fallen. In the death house, I heard no 
song at all. Only a silence more ominous than 
song. All of Brown America locked up there. 
And no song. 

Even as ye do unto the least of these, ye do 
it unto Me. 

White guard. 

The door that leads to DEATH. 

Electric chair. 

No song. 


June 
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Mr. Embree Discovers a New Race 


AS one Who approaches with considerable 
scepticism any essays on the Negro prob- 
lem emanating from the great foundations and 
philant!: ropic agencies, I hasten to say that 
America owes Edwin R. Embree a rising vote 
of thanks for writing “Brown America.” In its 


By Grorce S. 


be even more conservative than white people.” 

On the other hand there are points where the 
writer must register a disagreement. It is 
certainly not true that “He (the Negro) is free 
from self-consciousness.” Indeed, just the op- 
posite is true, and must necessarily be true. 
Nor can we entirely agree with Mr. Embree 


pages you will find no nauseating paternalism 


or patronizing, but instead 
a workmanlike assemblage of 
the facts, a scholarly and ob- 
jective analysis of these facts 
and a pleasantly surprising 
and unexpected glimpse into 
the future entirely divorced 
from Pollyanna gushings. 

“I wanted,” says Mr. Em- 
bree in his Apologia, “to tell 
an easily readable story of 
the new race in the New 


In labor and business the odds 
against the Negro are well known. 
The struggle to get an equal chance 
to make a living will probably be 
the hardest and the longest. In fact 
the economic struggle, however it 
may be rationalized, is at the base 


of almost all the discriminations. 


From Brown America, 


that “improved standing and 
self-respect for the Negro is 
the only thing likely to re- 
tard interbreeding of the 
white and colored groups.” 
On the contrary, the closer 
the Negro population ap- 
proaches the white economic- 
ally, socially and intellectu- 
ally, the more readily will 
the ramparts of prejudice 
now restricting intermar- 


World.” This he has certain- 


ly succeeded in doing, and 


by Edwin R. Embree 


riage be scaled, since there 
will be less reason to oppose 


the narrative is thankfully 

free from pedantry and the social worker’s 
typical obsession for hordes of footnotes and 
references. I cannot see how any writer, Negro 
or Nordic, could have done a better job. 

To be sure, the author reveals no startlingly 
new information. ‘To those who are in the 
midst of the fray and keep track of all that 
is written pro and con on this ever-interesting 
subject, it is mostly an old story. What in- 
trigues such readers is the impartial manner, 
the tolerance and the understanding with which 
the story is told. Whether Mr. Embree is dis- 
cussing the spirituals, Negro education, the 
trials and tribulations of the Negro worker and 
business man, lynchings, the colored folk ‘in 
politics or the tragedy of chattel slavery, ove 
is constantly pleased by his fairness and his 
knowledge of the subject. ; 

Many of his observations are so keenly pene- 
trating that they cannot help but strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the reader. For example, 
how true it is that “not even Buddhism could 
possibly fit a slave condition more happily. than 
Christianity.” Again, “great discrepancies 
between illnesses among colored and white are 
due chiefly to living conditions rather than 
biological inheritance.” And again, “The 
economic struggle . . . is at the base of almost 
all discriminations.” Who will not whole- 
heartedly agree with him when he says, “Ne- 
groves who are conservative at all are apt to 


intimate association. 

In view of the general excellence of this book, 
one regrets that the author did not follow the 
logic and the facts in his discussion of Negro 
labor and business. He states the obvious 
truth that two-thirds of the Negroes are en- 
gaged in the dying fields of agriculture and 
domestic service; that cheaper white female 
labor is displacing Negro males in the lighter 
mechanical pursuits; that “farming in small 
plots is on the decline all over America”; that 
“the present trend is entirely away from farm- 
ing”; that Negroes like whites can find no in- 
creased opportunity in agriculture; that “the 
future of the colored worker is likely to be 
found increasingly in urban industries”; that 
“it is here that he must continue to advance 
if he is to establish himself in any real inde- 
pendence in this industrial age,” (italics mine), 
and that “human labor is certain to suffer 
stress and hardship. In America this suffering 
will affect the Negro most acutely,” but he 
ends on the optimistic note that “The race 
problem in the United States . . . no longer is 
among the unduly difficult questions of the 
nation.” The inference is clearly that some- 
how, some way everything will be all right in 
the long run. 

It is difficult to share this view. It is a 
commonplace among economists and engineers 
that we have entered a period in our national 
history and industrial life when as a result 
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of the overdevelopment of our capital equip- 
ment and the increasingly fierce international 
competition for the dwindling number of 
foreign markets for manufactured products, 
more than a fifth of our employable workers 
are doomed to chronic unemployment. It is 
unlikely that under our present system of own- 
ership and distribution, we shall ever be able 
again to furnish work to all who want and need 
it, even though we restrict immigration to zero, 
and our rate of population increase continues 
to decline progressively. The future United 
States will be Europeanized and perhaps China- 
fied so far as opportunities for the elevation 
of the masses of workers are concerned. 
Unless we are rash enough to assume that 
race relations are to be tremendously improved 
in the near future and color prejudice become 
conspicuous by its absence, it is fairly obvious 
that a large percentage of the chronically un- 
employed will be Negroes subsisting precarious- 
ly on a dole. This is indicated even today 
when the percentage of Negro unemployment 
is from 50 to 100 per cent greater than white 
unemployment with no diminution in sight. Will 
not the Negro then become worse off economic- 
ally than he is at present? And will not his 
social status decline with his lessened income? 
And under the circumstances, will the race prob- 
lem not become more instead of less difficult 
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if, as Mr. Embree says “The economic truggl 
... is at the base of almost all discrimin tions» 

If we follow the logic of the facts :nd th 
present social and economic trends, th Negro 
group is headed not to heaven but te hell jf 
the present social order continues, and _ is only 
lasting hope lies in the inauguration o a ney 
social order based on service instead oi profit: 
a social order in which the exploitatio of hjs 
labor will become unsocial because unpr« ‘itable 

This writer regrets that Mr. 
stopped short of stating this clearly «bvioys 
conclusion. Had he done so, however, it would 
have involved logically a severe criticism of our 
educational system which is training young 
Negroes to be petite bourgeois professional folk 
instead of well-equipped leaders and organizers 
of the working class with proletarian instead 
of capitalistic psychologies. It would likewise 
have invited a denunciation of our present 
Punch and Judy political system which is a 
delusion and snare to the masses, black and 
white. 

We welcome this story of the growth and 
development of a new race but doubtless many 
a reader would have liked to know where Mr. 
Embree thinks it is going, and what should be 
done now by its intellectuals and leaders to 
avoid some of the gulches and canyons of 
misery and degradation in its path. 
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that Mr. Embree writes is 
likely to be written clearly and persua- 
sively. In Brown America he summarizes a 
great part of what is known about Negroes 
in this country, and suggests, by an examina- 
tion of some notable individuals, the develop- 
ment that may await the race at large. It 
might be argued that Mr. 


brown America -- and White America 
(Southern Style) 


By Donato Wave 
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some interested potentate to foster one race at 
a time, he need not be tempted by that illusion 
of simplicity into activities that are fore- 
doomed to uselessness. The exaltation of one 
race of people living in a region is quite hope- 
lessly dependent upon the exaltation of other 
races living there. Talk as one will, this, I 
think, holds. 


Embree gives more attention 


The problem, then, is as 
vast as life. It asks what one 


to past circumstances which 
sustain his contentions than 
he does to equally important 
circumstances which call 
them in question. The more 
relentlessly orthodox South- 
ern white man will note those 


Enlightened selfishness and good 
sportsmanship both call for a better 
deal for the Negro. That race makes 
up a tenth of the population. The 
nation can reach its proper place in 
health and education, in orderliness 
and prosperity only through satisfac- 


is to do about the world. 
Now the world seems to me 
a reflection of the people in 
it, bewilderingly confused ; 
and I cannot make a Plan 
reducing to discipline any- 


discrepancies and make the 
most of them. 

But basically it is individ- 
ual considerations and not 


tory progress by all groups. 


From Brown America 
by Edwin R. Embree 


thing that really matters 
very gravely. For all my 
pains, I find often that I 
have offended where I had the 
desire only to please. It 


considerations of race or so- 
cial class which set Mr. 
Embree’s sympathies in motion, and he would 
of necessity be obnoxious to extreme social 
radicals. I think this pretty clear, and I re- 
member the proverb about how people often 
love one another because they have common 
enemies. So it is that I envisage a sort of un- 
recognized collusion (however distasteful it 
might prove to the contracting parties) be- 
tween Mr. Embree and the conventionally in- 
telligent Southerner. 

One cannot tell, for instance, after reading 
Brown America, what, specifically, the author 
of it would like. I think that this is a recom- 
mendation of the author. I take my own case— 
that of a teacher in a Southern white university. 
Often a student asks me pointedly what I think 
of the Race Problem. He is a most admirable 
young fellow; he and I like and admire each 
other. I want to answer him with sincerity and 
wisdom. If I do not guard myself at such a 
time I find my comments as pertinent to the 
Human Problem as to the Race Problem; if I 
do guard myself, my comments appear quaintly 
narrow and unsatisfactory. 

The truth is that even with my own imper- 
fect apparatus of criticism I find myself able 
to destroy every scheme I have ever heard of 
that looks to the betterment of one race only. 
And however much simpler it might seem to 


works me, personally, over- 
time, to make the people I actually know and 
love believe that in certain of my contacts with 
them I am not actuated by malice. . For old ex- 
perience in the world has long taught this sad 
lesson. I think it is encumbent upon us all so 
to order our lives that experience can justly 
teach a different lesson—namely, that one may 
assume from one’s fellows not malice but gen- 
erosity and truth. That is the Human Prob- 
lem—and the Race Problem along with it. 

Is all this too much to hope for? I cannot 
think so, for indeed as a matter of profession 
this aim is adopted already by enough people 
for it to have consequence. It must be adopted 
by many more people, in practice also. I feel 
that if this is done, chaos will somehow intrude 
itself less balefully. 

But all of this is a slow process, one of edu- 
cating whites and blacks not in the usual sense 
of the word merely, as desirable as that may be, 
but in the larger sense that involves stimulating 
the thing in people that it used to be fashion- 
able to name the divine spark. A slow process, 
that, like all spiritual development, must be 
more in the nature of a by-product than a 
product. 

There are doubtless many of us sufficiently 
endowed with idealism to be irked at an in- 
corporation of delay and indirection into our 
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programs, I am, myself. But I remember that 
this is a matter of human life, and I know that 
in activities as basic as any known to life, de- 
lay and indirection play, essentially, a large, 
large role. One incentive to patience is being 
obliged to be patient, willy-nilly. 

Indeed, it is the effort to make all of this 
speedy, to make it vocational instead of avoca- 
tional, that has exhibited many of the sincerest 
proponents of the Negro, as too like the bear 
in Aesop who meant so ardently to defend his 
human ally that he unfortunately extermin- 
ated him. For the reverse—for the unassuage- 
able detractors of the Negro—I know of no 
fable so neatly parallel, but their procedure, 
it is safe to say, has doubtless done them per- 
sonally and racially more harm than it has 
done the persons who are the object of their 
anger. Let them all know, then, negrophile and 
negrophobiac (what saner people already 
know), that the only way for them to attain 
any end that will be valid is by their treating 
people justly, without reference to considera- 
tions of race. 


I think Mr. Embree would endorse this re- 
quirement, and I think that countless Southern 
white people would do so with equal readiness. 
Yet many generally commendable white people 
habitually choose as house guests other white 
people whom they may not like rather than 
Negroes whom they may like. It is worth ask- 
ing what actuates such a preference, asking 
what, in fact, such a potential host tells him- 
self about it all. 


He tells himself first, doubtless, that he is 
living as yet, not in Heaven, but, say, in 
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Memphis, ‘Tennessee, or, for that ter, jy 
Youngstown, Ohio. Grant that he wou. really 
like to entertain some Negroes. He kno +s that 
if he should, he would be thought bad! of }y 
many white people whose good opinion of hin 
he will not sacrifice more than he is co ipelled 
to do by the inadequacy of his natu ©. He 
knows that martyrs are not made of a: » such 
stuff as this, but perhaps he does not as sire to 
martyrdom. For a martyr must be will. :g not 
only to die, but he must be sure that w iat he 
dies for is of unqualified importance that 
whatever assails it is unqualifiedly ba’. § 
ruminating, I think that the potentia: host 
wavers. He reminds himself that however much 
he might believe in going naked, he will not go 
naked, publicly; not only would the penalties 
be disagreeable, but (he tells himself) -the im- 
plied challenging of historic social judgments 
might well be actually evil. 

But this is fruitless phraseology. What I 
said earlier is, I think, not fruitless. Surely 
everyone concerned must know that the busi- 
ness of racial antagonisms is a big business in- 
deed. The solution of it is not in such paltry 
questions as of who shall eat food with whom, 
but in the heroic question of who, in all the 
normal contacts made in his society, is going 
to leave every sound individual he encounters 
convinced of his pervasive decency. This can 
transcend race. It is at least a question that 
no one worth troubling over can put from him 
as irrelevant, and it has therefore, though it 
involves the cosmos, a satisfying immediacy and 
tangibility. When many of us can answer it to 
our credit, most other questions that we can 
ever master will not any longer plague us. 
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He Was A Man 


By Srerune A. Brown 


— T wasn’t about no woman, It didn’t come off at midnight 
Such It wasn’t about no rape, Nor yet at the break of day, 
ire to He wasn’t crazy, and he wasn’t drunk, It was in the broad noon daylight, 
not Aw it wasn’t no shooting scrape, When they put po’ Will away, 
rs He was a man, and they laid him down. He was a man, and they laid him down. 
Pa He wasn’t no quarrelsome feller, Didn’t take him to no swampland, 
nuch And he let other folks alone, Didn’t take him to no woods, 
t go But he took a life, as a man will do, Didn’t hide themselves, didn’t have no masks, 
Ities In a fight for to save his own, Didn’t wear no Ku Klux hoods, 
bg He was a man, and they laid him down. He was a man, and they laid him down. 
tI He worked on his little homeplace They strung him up on Main Street, 
rely Down on the Eastern Shore; On a tree in the Court House Square, 
Isi- He had his family, and he had his friends, And people came from miles around 
in- And he didn’t expect much more, To enjoy a holiday there, 
try He was a man, and they laid him down. He was a man, and they laid him down. 
: He wasn’t oes gros man, They hung him and they shot him, 
rs He wasnt nobody s good, ; They piled packing cases around, 
An Was a po’ boy tried to get from life They burnt up Will’s black body, 
at What happiness he could, , Cause he shot a white man down; 
: He was a man, and they laid him down. “He was a man, and we'll lay him down.” 
d He didn’t abuse Tom Wickley, " 
It wasn’t no solemn business, 
y Said nothing when the white man curst, é 
Was more like a barbecue, 


But when Tom grabbed his gun. he pulled his 
The crackers yelled when the fire blazed, 


own, 
And the women and the children too— 


And his bullet got there first, se 
He was a man, and they laid him down. He was a man, and we laid him down.” 


The Coroner and the Sheriff 


Didn’t catch him in no manhunt, 


But they took him from a hospital bed, Said “Death by Hands Unknown” 
Stretched on his back in the nigger ward, The mob broke up by midnight, 
With a bullet wound in his head, “Another uppity Nigger gone— 


He was a man, and they laid him down. He was a man, an’ we laid him down.” 
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Sketch of the Author 


By Ruru G. Bercman 


#yPWIN ROGERS EMBREE was brought 
up on the doctrine that all men are created 
free; for years he has worked to help them 


he had an opportunity to know Negro-s, in , 
community where he learned to respect thei 
rights, and in an atmosphere of idea. js 


prove that they are equal. Although much of 
his effort has been directed toward economic 
and social first aid for the Negro, his interest 
in men has not been determined by their color 
or cephalic index. Probably 


childhood home, Berea, Kentucky, is now known 
chiefly as the seat of Berea College, the Mecca 
of the ambitious youth of the state’s isolated 
mountain counties. Originally it was « com- 

munity which John lee es- 


it is because he is interested 
in all races that he has been 
able to approach the Negro’s 
problems without sentiment 
or prejudice but with the 
scientific detachment rarely 
achieved in the relations of 
a man with his neighbor. 
Born in Nebraska, he spent 
his childhood in Kentucky, 
graduated from Yale, and 


In the enslavement and forced de- 
gradation of the Negro there is en- 
ough to account for his present still 
lowly place in the industrial West. 
In the Negro’s phenomenal progress 
during his two generations of free- 
dom there is enough to give high hope 
for his successful adaptation to the 
conditions of the New World and his 
continued advance in arts and indus- 
try. 


From Brown America 


tablished in the interest of 
the Lord and the principle of 
the equality of man. Here 
he founded a church and 
later the college which in 
those days was remarkable 
for the fact that it welcomed 
white and Negro students 
alike. The battle for the 
“co-education of the races” 
was lost 


launches his present efforts 


on behalf of the Negro from 


by Edwin R. Embree 


when Kentucky 


segregated all Negro stu- 


his office in Chicago. Being 

thus a northern southerner—or a_ southern 
northener—he has a point of view that tran- 
scends sectional beliefs and prejudices and 
recognizes no intellectual or spiritual Mason 
and Dixon line. 

The North and South had buried the hatchet 

nearly two decades before Mr. Embree was 
born; but many times in his youth he visited 
the grave and there conceived the desire to 
promote man’s humanity to man. His guide, 
on these excursions into the past, was his grand- 
father and hero, John G. Fee, who had been 
one of those rare anomalies, a southerner and 
an abolitionist, son of a slave owner and active 
foe of slavery. The small boy found the old 
man a thrilling companion. His life had been 
a series of desperate struggles and hair breadth 
escapes. Often he could point out the very 
man who had once led a mob against him and 
the very place where he had been left for dead 
after a furious attack. Thus he fired the boy’s 
imagination but at the same time did not neglect 
to work diligently on a young conscience. John 
Fee was a preacher and a scholar. He had 
not fought his battles for glory or love of 
fighting; his stories, like his battles, had their 
moral and that was usually the brotherhood 
of man. But his life also had been devoted 
to scholarship and to regard for ideas as con- 
trasted to transient customs. 

So young Embree grew up in a section where 


dents by law; but the spirit 

of John G. Fee and the doc- 
trines he expounded and practiced in his home 
and school went marching on in the person of 
his grandson. 

There were no more physical battles, how- 
ever, no burning of houses or threats of lynch- 
ing. Though the Civil War continued to be 
fought verbally, it was now in the twentieth 
century. Edwin Embree went north and en- 
tered Yale. In 1906 he received his B.A., in 
1914, his master’s degree. In the interim he 
became, for a short time, a reporter on the 
New York Sun and a man of many offices at 
Yale. The last of these, that of Secretary of 
the Bureau of Appointments, he left in 1917 
to become Secretary of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. During these years when his interest in 
the Negro appeared to lie dormant, he was 
traveling, studying other races, unconsciously 
preparing himself for his future work. Later, 
outcroppings of the old interest appeared when 
he became director of the Division of Studies 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and made a 
special study of human biology in the countries 
of the Pacific, of Europe and Central America. 

It would be effective, from a literary point 
of view, to suggest that it was a common feeling 
about the Negro that finally brought Edwin 
Embree and Julius Rosenwald together. It is 
fitting that the former student in the “coedu- 
cational” school of Berea should have become 
the president of the great philanthropic fund 
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established by one of the Negro’s greatest 
friends in America. 

Fortunately for all concerned, Mr. Embree 
and the Rosenwald Fund have other interests 
beside the Negro. Crowded by problems of 
pay clinics, social studies, mental sciences, and 
the multitudinous projects that are constantly 
being presented to a philanthropic body, there 
is no likelihood of the Negro becoming an ob- 
session. Sandwiched between discussions of 
housing and literacy, the subject retains its 
proper perspective. Mr. Embree judges mat- 
ters pertaining to the Negro with the fairness 
and clarity that he applies to other problems 
and the keen judgment that is sharpened by 
dealing with other races. 

Mankind is his hobby and representatives of 
many racial groups are his friends. The study 
of anthropology is one of his diversions; and 
he prefers psychology to golf; but such aca- 
demic terms do not cover the range of his vital, 
human interest in man and the relations be- 
tween men. While he was the director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s Division of Studies he 
traveled and studied conditions in the Far East, 
and it is hoped, will some day publish the re- 
sults in a book about the peoples of the Pacific, 
comparable to “Brown America.” Undoubt- 
edly, his understanding of eastern peoples is 
deepened by his knowledge of the Negroes, just 
as the distortion inevitable in the study of a 
close neighbor is checked and corrected by his 
wide view of mankind as a whole. 

The grandson of John G. Fee, Kentucky born 
abolitionist, does not need to remind himself 
that all men are brothers. To him, the brother- 
hood of man is not a doctrine but a fundamental 
law of nature which he accepts without pious 
self-approbation or mental reservations. 
Neither humility nor @ sense of superiority 
color his attitude. He does not ignore the 
faults of the Negro or the Filipino because 
they are his brothers, nor does he, for the same 
reason, try to like them to or- __ 
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study of people an admirable objectivit , and 
his respect and friendship are the prod ct of 
his attempt to see what men really are, no what 
he thinks they-are or ought to be. 

He reads widely and travels widely. Both 
he and his wife are at home in many 1 mote 
places, and their cosmopolitanism has de. -end- 
ed to the next generation. Their son, re: -ntly 
graduated from the University of Honolv u, ‘ 
making his career as an anthropologist i. the 
islands off Japan, one daughter is a stude it in 
Swarthmore College, and the other, nov at- 
tending the University High School in Chi. ago, 
received part of her education in Hawaii. 

“Brown America” is Mr. Embree’s first book; 
but before its publication he had attracted con- 
siderable attention by his articles. His literary 
work is in addition to his official duties. 

His real business, of course, is to spend mil- 
lions of dollars where they will do the greatest 
amount of good for the greatest number of 
people. Fortunately it is not specified that the 
people should be free, white, or twenty-one. 
Young and old, free and fettered, white, brown, 
red, or yellow, all people come within the range 
of Mr. Embree’s interest and authority to do 
good. Brown appears to be his favorite color, 
but that circumstance may be due to any one of 
a number of causes: the propinquity of the race, 
the work previously instituted by Mr. Rosen- 
wald, or the fact that the mantle of a well- 
loved abolitionist fell on the shoulders of his 
grandson and proved to be a perfect fit. 

It is difficult to prove the relationship of 
cause and effect in terms of human behavior; 
but the long arm of coincidence would have 
to be stretched still further to account for 
Edwin Embree’s sense of the brotherhood of 
man without relating it to his grandfather's 
teachings. At any rate, the grandson now 
attacks his problems with the vigor and de- 
termination that won battles for the grand- 
father when the freedom of the Negro was con- 
tested only a little more hotly 


der. Hot house devotion, like 
other forced blooms, is usually 
too fragile to live long: Mr. 
Embree’s sympathy is a hardy 
perennial. He brings to his 


than his economic opportunities 
are today. Just as John G. Fee 
fought for emancipation from 
slavery so Embree works for 
emancipation from prejudice. 
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Brown America -- The Work of a 
Literary Craftsman 


By James WELvon Jounson 
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UMEROUS reviews have been written of 
Brown America, and, overwhelmingly, the 
reviewers have proclaimed it one of the most 
valuable of all the books advocating the 
Negro’s cause. As a piece of well constructed, 
well directed propaganda, it has not been ex- 


single vital phase of the whole race problem 
that does not command the reader’s attention. 
In fact, to a reader absolutely ignorant of the 
race situation in the United States those twenty 
pages would give the necessary basis for under- 
standing any further and extended discussion 
of the question. But condensed as is this first 


celled. It was the avowed purpose of the author 


to place information familiar 
to the Negro and his inter- 
ested friends before groups 
of Americans to whom it 
would be news, to have it 
reach that preponderance of 
white Americans who are ig- 
norant of or indifferent to 
the real truth about their 
black fellow citizens. 

There is a great difficulty 
—a difficulty that constantly 


It is devoutly to be hoped that as 
the odds against him grow less, and 
as equality approaches in America in 
everyday life as well as in patriotic 
speeches, the Negro will not succumb 
to the great standardizing influences 
of industrialism and the Rotary Club. 
America can ill afford to have the 
expressive gifts of this new race lost 
in drab and strident mediocrity. 

From Brown America 
by Edwin R. Embree 


chapter, it is not written in 
the style of the brief encyclo- 
pedic article. It is almost 
wholly factual, but the 
thought is unified, the lan- 
guage flows, and interest is 
maintained at a high level. 
Note how the author subtly 
piques the interest and curi- 
osity of the reader in the al- 
lusions to the relations of 
Thomas Jefferson, of Presi- 
dent Tyler and of Patrick 


grows greater—in writing a 


Henry to the question of 


book of this kind. It involves 
the triple feat of taking ma- 
terial much of which, naturally, has been used 
often before and setting it forth again in such 
a way as to be arresting to the indifferent, ef- 
fective against the hostile, and fresh and in- 
teresting to the friendly. This demands more 
than mere knowledge of the facts, more than 
good will and good intentions, more even than 
sincerity and zeal; it demands the possession 
and exercise of all the main elements of literary 
craftsmanship. So, in my opinion, the most 
salient aspect of Brown America is the insight, 
the skill, the literary technique and finish with 
which the author chooses, organizes and pre- 
sents his material—the same material, in large 
part, that so many times has been made into 
dry-as-dust statements or worked up into in- 
effectual polemic treatises. Mr. Embree had 
many qualifications for writing this book, but 
in the achievement they all depended upon his 
ability and power as a literary artist. 

The student of prose is at once struck by 
the selective and organizing skill shown in the 
first twenty pages of the book. Into that brief 
space, following the seven introductory lines 
that sum up the book’s theme, are compressed 
three hundred years of Negro history in Amer- 
ica and of the intermingling of African, Cau- 
casian and Indian bloods. Yet so skillfully is 
this condensation made that there is hardly a 


miscegenation. The style is 
a fine example of the best use of modern Ameri- 
can prose; clear, direct, devoid of ornateness, 
but charged with beauty and power. In citing 
the new lease of life given to slavery by the in- 
troduction of the cotton gin, Mr. Embree 
writes: 

“Cotton culture in the New World surged forward. To 
plant and cultivate the new crop, slaves were required 
as never before. On the west coast of Africa the man 
hunt became furious. Importations to America increased, 
and the breeding of slaves within this country became 
almost an industry. Negroes in America increased by 
200,000 in the decade ending with 1800, by 300,000 in the 
decade following, and by over 500,000 in the ten-year 
period that closed in 1830. 

“With the resurgence of slavery in the cotton era, 
there grew up a passionate defence of the system and of 
the use of Negroes as slaves. The doctrine of racial 
inferiority was proclaimed with bitter finality. . . .” 


Following the first chapter come thirty-five 
pages of information and data; but before the 
reader might weary of being instructed the 
author presents to him one of the most stirring 
romances of truth in all American history, as 
it relates to the Negro. Mr. Embree gives a 
short biography of his own grandfather, John 
G. Fee, Southern abolitionist and founder of 
Berea College. The sketch is written with un- 
derstanding, with restraint, with keen humor, 
and with great artistry. From it John Fee 
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emerges a greater character than John Brown, 
even if not so great a figure. 

Throughout the entire book Mr. Embree 
shows mastery of proportion, contrast, em- 
phasis and restraint, and a thorough under- 
standing of the truth that the most effective 
statement is often understatement. And these 
are literary factors difficult to direct and con- 
trol in writing on controversial subjects. See 
the effectiveness and skill with which he meets 
the charge that there was corruption in 
Southern states during Reconstruction because 
there were Negro officeholders. The reader 
goes through a list of charges of graft, petty 
and grand; then comes to the most stupendous 
corruption charge of all, and is not aware that 
it is not another charge of Negro corruption 
until in an added paragraph he reads: 

“This corruption occurred contemporaneously with 
Reconstruction, but it was not in a southern city under 
Negro officials and scalawags. It was in the great metro- 
polis of New York where Boss Tweed, without the vote 
of a single freedman, brought the city to bankruptcy 
and disgrace.” 

The author also makes frequent and shat- 
tering use of irony; as he does, for example, 
against the ancient Southern tradition that no 
colored person should be addressed as “Mister,” 
“Missis,” or “Miss” by white people or in their 
presence, and against that sacred taboo for- 
bidding the two races to eat at the same table. 
In the chapter, “Odds Against the Nigger,” 
which is filled with penetrating comment on 
all the information gathered in the book, he 
makes use of the whole armory of these literary 
weapons, so indispensable in a battle waged by 
an advocate, and so deadly when expertly used 
by him. And here, too, Mr. Embree writes 
clear, vigorous yet rhythmic prose in which the 
thought is always commensurate with the 
phrasing. He sums up his comments on the 
antagonism of the poor whites against the 
Negro and the condescension of the aristocrats 
in this manner: 

“The patronizing attitude is really more damning 
than the competitive struggle. The stone wall of calm 
assumption of his inferiority is to the Negro a keener 
hurt and a greater obstacle than the battle which admits 
an adversary worth fighting against.” 

It is easy to pick out at random, even when 
information and data are being given, pas- 
sages of strong, decisive and, at the same time, 
beautifully cadenced prose, prose that it is a 
pleasure to read. The author consistently dem- 
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onstrates great skill in fitting his sty! to th 
sense and sentiment. The difference in -hythm 
and color between, for example, the ¢: xpters, 
“Odds Against the Nigger,” and “£ jl and 
Soul” cannot fail to be marked by ‘ie dis. 
criminating reader. But it is in the m niature 
portraits which close the book that Mr. “mbre 
shows himself at his best as a literary crafts. 
man. In those five portraits he exhibits the 
high lights and deep shadows of the whole con- 
temporary Negro scene, and proves himself not 
only a skilled forensic but also a creative writer. 
These sketches are so compact and gem like in 
structure that quotation amounts almost to 
mutilation. Yet, I shall risk quoting thie last 
paragraph of portrait No. II, which in its en- 
tirety takes up only four pages. 

The story is about two black gamins on 
Canal Street in New Orleans on a night during 
Mardi Gras entertaining a crowd of whites by 
their dancing and with their one-man jaz 
band, that ingenious contraption of Negro in- 
vention, made up of a harmonica and divers 
percussion instruments wondrously attached to 
a soap box. In the afternoon a Negro had shot 
and killed “Tiny” Lawrence, popular football 
star of Toulane University. The evening pa- 
pers are carrying streaming headlines, and 
violence and vengeance are in the air; but the 
crowd laughs as it watches the boys, and pro- 
tests when a policeman dashes through the ring 
and makes a grab for them. They dart away, 
and the policaman smashes their jazz outfit to 
bits. The author follows the boys fleeing with 
their handful of nickels and dimes, and takes 
a swift glance at their squalid life and sur- 
roundings. Then closes the story: 


“No prophecy can possibly state their future. Perhaps 
it is a smoky cabaret where their artful artlessness will 
please sophisticates. Maybe it is within the walls and 
walk-around of the parish jail or the miasmal prison 
camp at Angola. Possibly it is on a glittering stage 
where they will strut like peacocks in fantastic costume 
at the opposite pole from their present rags. Wiatever 
their future, those gamins that night in New Orleans, 
with their assured and impudent agility, amused the 
crowd and diverted the minds of common men from 
hates and prejudices.” 


Brown America can be used to great advan- 
tage as a textbook by teachers in secondary 
schools and higher institutions both as a model 
illustrating effective statement of the Negro’s 
case, and as an example of the best use of 
modern American prose. 
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KNOW of no factual statement of the Ne- 
gro’s work problem that is as impartial, 
readable and accurate as that comprising the 
thirty-seven page chapter, “Making A Living,” 
in BROWN AMERICA. With the same high 
literary craftsmanship which characterizes the 
entire book, the author has handled industrial 
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Let Us Have A Plan 


By T. Hitt 


mechanism which has heretofore conditioned his 
achievement. 

In art and education Mr. Embree envisions 
a hopeful future and suggests appropriate 
channels to enhance it. As to making a living he 
recites well-known objective data indicating the 
Negro’s relation to important and inescapable 


and economic figures with 
perfect clarity and ease. 
The picture is neither over- 
drawn nor understated. From 
it one may view Negroes 
from their early connection 
with the cultivation of tobac- 
co, rice and cotton, through 
the stage of craftsmanship 
during and immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, up to 
the present, with their status 
fluctuating between losses in 


If organwed labor in this country 
were more centralized, more aggres- 
sive, and more class conscious, it 
would probably see to it that Ne- 
groes as well as other workers stood 
in a united front against capital. 
As it is, adjustments will probably 
have to be worked out with a geod 
deal of grief on both sides in a 
great number of individual unions, 
and even in the local branches of 
the federations. 


From Brown America, 
by Edwin R. Embree 


trends, but he suggests no 
procedure for the attainment 
of appropriate objectives. 
For instance, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the 
“present trend is certainly 
away from farming” the oc- 
cupation that has always en- 
gaged the largest number of 
Negro workers. He reminds 
us that in the trades and in- 
dustry “the Negro has not 
yet established a firm foot- 


customary jobs and gains in 


hold. But it is here that he 


mechanical, trade and pro- 

fessional occupations. Indeed it is a pano- 
rama of all major vicissitudes through which 
the Negro worker has passed since coming to 
this country in 1619. It is, moreover, a care- 
ful analysis of the unavoidable conflict be- 
tween a struggling but fearful South and the 
economic forces that gradually overrode public 
opinion in favor of Negro labor. The reader 
sees conflict, paradoxes, successes, failures, 
losses, gains, but withal a steady increase in 
the number of Negro workers and a constant 
growth in their national wealth. 


One can take no exception to what Mr. Em- 
bree has written in this chapter. There is 
nothing with which to disagree—certainly noth- 
ing to make one tear hair, rant or fume. But 
Mr. Embree might have given us more than 
fact and analysis. He might have given a plan, 
a program, a suggestion. It is therefore not 
what he says but what he might have said that 
would have made a real contribution to the 
occupational problems of the Negro. The 
factual story may be found elsewhere, written 
not so interestingly and compactly, but in 
numerous studies and volumes. Nowhere is 
there, from the pen of a white man of Mr. 
Embree’s unquestioned influence and _intelli- 
gence, a plan by which the Negro’s work rela- 
tions might be consciously developed rather 
than left to time and tide or a sort of chance 


has recently been making 
his greatest progress; it is here that he 
must continue to advance if he is to establish 
himself in any real independence in this indus- 
trial age.” 

How must the Negro “continue to advance?” 
How must he go about establishing a “firm 
foothold” in trades and industry? How must 
he articulate himself with the industrial man- 
oeuvrings now going on in order to “establish 
himself?” The Negro cannot stumble upon real 
independence in this industrial age when the 
practices of both employers and organized 
labor are set against it. Must he leave every- 
thing to chance? Is one to conclude that if 
conditions warrant success, then he succeeds; 
if they portend failure, then he fails? Such is 
the portrayal Mr. Embree depicts. 

The history of the Negro’s relation to work 
is an unbroken chain of opportunism. He was 
brought here because Indians “faltered and 
failed.” He tilled tobacco, rice, and cotton 
because he was the only one to do it. He was 
freed because it was expedient to use his serv- 
ices in defense of the country. He lost his 
advantageous position in the crafts because 
whites wanted his place. He came North to 
work during the war because there was no one 
else to come. He has lost his jobs to whites 
during the current depression because the very 
nature of his existence in this country, and his 
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weak economic status make him subservient to 
the will of whites. These were all conditions 
forced upon him. He had nothing to do with 
them, made no preparation for them, and ac- 
cepted what was offered making the best terms 
he could. 

Writing today when eight or ten million peo- 
ple are out of work, with every prospect that 
unemployment is not yet approaching the end, 
with former traditional Negro jobs no longer 
such, Mr. Embree, looking down from his high 
vantage point as head of a big foundation, one 
of whose major interests is the Negro—par- 
ticularly Negro education—might have given 
a plan, a program, a suggestion. We wish he 
had said how white people and colored people 
should plan to work for the alleviation of the 
discriminatory system under which Negroes 
work all over this country, so aptly described 
by him. Is the Negro always to be a marginal 
worker? If not, what can be done to reduce, 
if not entirely remove, his marginality? Is he 
to be employed on the basis of color or on the 
basis of capacity? Assuming that Mr. Embree 
believes the latter course fair, would it not have 
been helpful to suggest when, where, and how 
the start should be made? Are the agencies 
now working in the field on the wrong track? 
If so, at what point? Are they following in the 
right direction? If so, how can their efforts be 
strengthened? 

A disturbing factor in the Negro’s path to 
occupational rise is the attitude of labor unions. 
This is a good place to begin breaking down 
barriers. Here is Mr. Embree’s generalization 
on this point: “If organized labor in this coun- 
try were more centralized, more aggressive, and 
more class conscious, it would probably see to 
it that Negroes as well as other workers stood 
in a united front against capital. As it is, ad- 
justments will probably have to be worked out 
with a good deal of grief on both sides in a 
great number of individual unions, and even in 
the local branches of the federations.” 

Does Mr. Embree recognize the grinding 
effect on all labor of our present capitalistic 
system and the severity of this system upon 
Negroes? Does he recognize the turn toward 
collectivistic thinking? If our bankrupt com- 
petitive system should be forced to give way to 
a cooperative one, what will happen to the 
Negro? If left to a chance motivation he will 
be at the bottom where he can be exploited and 
preyed upon at will. 

Our stabilization plans favor workers who 
have been longest in a company’s enfploy. 
Casual and underskilled workers are disadvan- 
taged in our: various schemes for prorating 
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work. How will the Negro, recently en ‘loyed 
in our industrial shops, and practica y yp. 
skilled, fare now that employers have c ‘ne to 
realize that they must regularize empl: -ment 
and production? Too frequently the inter. 
racialists who advocate equal opportuni y for 
Negroes do not employ Negroes. Mem! ‘rs of 
the Boards of the various Urban Leag:s, of 
the branches of the N.A.A.C.P., and of egro 
schools, do not hire them. In the hands «| yp- 
sympathetic employers, left to the dicta os of 
expediency, how many Negroes will b em- 
ployed, in what capacity will they be emp. »yed, 
and at what wages will they be employ: d, if 
and when organized capital adopts the pro- 
posed remedies to balance employment and pro- 
duction ? 

No, Mr. Embree does not overlook either the 
effect of our present system nor the relation of 
the Negro to changes which are likely to take 
place in the future as we work out our national 
and international problems of human and eco- 
nomic relationships. He says: “A disturbing 
symptom of our present industrial organization 
is the awkward manner in which it treats its 
used parts—its no longer needed workers. . . . 
In America this suffering will affect the Negro 
most acutely of all.” But Mr. Embree does 
not tell us what to expect nor how to overcome 
obvious suffering that will affect the Negro 
more acutely than all others. Instead, he closes 
this chapter with two “exciting questions”: 
“Will America, which built its wealth so largely 
on Negro labor, no longer find need for that 
toil in the new era? Or will Negroes, who have 
had so large a place in the great fundamental 
industries of the New World, find fresh and 
equally fundamental tasks in the changing 
civilization?” 

These are not only exciting questions, but 
they are unavoidable questions that must be 
met and solved. The chance mechanism which 
has characterized the advance of Negroes thus 
far, will somehow or other take care of the 
Negro no matter what our future economic 
order will be. This has always been true, and 
doubtless always will be true; but it will leave 
him on the fringe of things as has always been 
the case. 

There are reasons, however, why it is neces- 
sary today to make a plan for the economic 
future of the Negro rather than leave it to 
chance as before. With competition growing 
keener as between white and Negro workers, 
and with organized labor still no more liberal 
than before, the Negro will be forced out of 
positions unless provision is made to the con- 
trary. Our various humanitarian practices, 
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jnaugu ated by our more liberal industrial 
corpo: .tions, have touched the Negro but little. 
Colleg: graduates are being trained too fast for 
the market. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
are entering positions from which we were once 
excluded, it is still true that opportunities are 
too small to absorb the number of trained per- 
sons we have and are yearly turning out from 
our educational institutions. We have been 
turning out more Masters of Art than our pres- 
ent limited opportunities for employment can 
utilize. As a consequence schools are flooded 
with applications, and social service agencies, 
now regarded as the second best opportunity 
for our educated young women, cannot make 
room for all available applicants. 

The Negro’s case must be considered in rela- 
tion to the whole. The Negro worker is a used 
part of our industrial organization that has 
mistreated and too often discarded him. One 
of the problems in the automobile industry has 
been the disposal of used cars in a way to en- 
hance and not strangle the sale of new prod- 
ucts. There is a danger of flooding the mar- 
ket with too many discarded Negro workers. 
The best interests of society require that they be 
cared for as the best interests of trade require 
the proper disposition of used cars. If the cars 
are worn out we may throw them upon the 
junk pile or burn them. If they are salable 
we may find a buyer. If parts of them can 
be used the automobile may be knocked to 
pieces, good parts used and worn ones burned 
or thrown away. But human beings must be 
fed, clothed, and housed. They must be main- 
tained. If they cannot maintain themselves by 
their own labor, somebody else will have to 
labor for them. The Negro must either work, 
or those who are permitted to work will have 
to take care of him. 

Our system of education is unfitting a lot of 
Negroes for work. Education, so the author 
tells us, is to be pushed in four major centers 
—at Howard University in Washington, at 
Fisk University in Nashville, at Dillard Uni- 


-versity in New Orleans, and at Atlanta Uni- 


versity. What positions are the graduates of 
these schools to get? Studies in these institu- 
tions will equip only a few for industry. 
Then what educational facilities does Mr. Em- 
bree suggest for the specialized operations now 
required by industry? Graduates of the four 
colleges will not fit these requirements. On the 
other hand, we have made nothing like the 
progress in vocational training that we have 
made in the higher educational institutions. We 
heve played around with the former for a 
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longer time, advertising courses which are not 
thoroughly taught. Where is there a trade 
school approaching standards in its field as Fisk 
and Howard approach standards on the higher 
level ? 


One might expect to find in any discussion 
of the occupational problems of Negroes by 
anyone connected with the Rosenwald Fund 
some mention of the relationship between train- 
ing for jobs and the job potentiality of the Ne- 
gro. Though the Rosenwald Fund is regarded 
as one of the best authorities on Negro educa- 
tion in the country, Mr. Embree does not give 
us his views on this subject. 

We admit the difficulties of the problem, the 
dangers to reputation of prophecy, and the ut- 
ter confusion in which everyone finds himself in 
dealing today with economic matters. Mr. 
Embree might well pass on to the group I rep- 
resent the task I have wished he might have 
undertaken; but I should still regret that he 
did not give us interpretation and planning in 
his chapter, “Making A Living.” The facts 
are essential. We need them. But the Ameri- 
can public needs leadership in this race ques- 
tion, and Mr. Embree inherits the position of 
leadership on the Negro question that would 
give his pronouncements weight. We suspect 
he is baffled, like all of us, but a provocative 
opinion would be food for intelligent digestion, 
and Mr. Embree is capable of providing it. 


We realize we are criticizing the literary 
plan followed in his book. He did not mean to 
be didactic, opinionated. His is a subtle ad- 
vocacy of a better deal for the Negro. He 
has made out a splendid case, and the net re- 
sult will be good. The race question is very 
much like the present unemployment problem 
in its relationship to the public. Everybody 
knows there is a depression. Everybody wants 
to get rid of it. We all have our remedies to 
bring this about, but we expect Congress, our 
National Administration, our business leaders, 
to discover the solution and lead the way to 
prosperity. And so it is with the race question. 
We have long had the facts. We know the con- 
sequences of prejudice. We see the effect of bad 
economic conditions in high juvenile delin- 
quency and morbidity rates; but we need some- 
one to speak out on the infringement of per- 
sonal rights characterized by the restricted job 
policy forced upon Negroes—someone who will 
see social and economic wastage in our present 
national policy with reference to Negro labor 
—someone who says: “This is the way. Fol- 
low me.” 
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M® EMBREE’S 4 Few Portraits present a 
range of Negro character; gamins on 


More Odds 


By Srerunc A. Brown 


One Southern author, widely known for his 
composite pictures of peasant Negro lil. and 


Canal Street (embryonic Mills brothers); the 
tenant farmer, Uncle Jeb, relic of antebellum 
and reconstruction days; Jake, on the larry 
gang in a cokeyard; hotel workers so graphic- 
ally represented in Langston Hughes’ Brass 


character, stated to a literary group that he 
could get more material from the Negro folk 
than an educated Negro could. Accordi:g to 
him, the condescension of the educated Negro, 
his collegiate accent and mannerisms build up 


Spittoons; Prof. Burrus, the 
well beloved scholar of Fisk 
University; and Horace 
Mann Bond, the young intel- 
lectual, belonging to a new 
order of pioneers. Reading 
these sympathetic sketches 
when they appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, the chron- 
icler hopefully looked for- 
ward to Brown America’s in- 
cluding many more. This 


The Negro’s life has flowed full and 
strong. In spite of toil and torment 
he has not wasted away nor become 
exhausted. Always there has been 
abundant energy, flowing over in 
spirituals and field songs, in laughter 
and dance, in sharp furious hates and 
loves, even in loud rhythmic moaning 
in sorrow. This exuberance, which has 
flowed so richly into folk art, is now 
beginning to find expression in more 
recondite forms: literature, drama, 
music, painting, all aspects of what 
are called the fine arts. 

From Brown America, 


suspicion and jealousy 
among the folk. 

The chronicler interposes 
a demurrer to this now just 
as he did when he heard it. 
He believes that the final in- 
terpretation of Negro life 
must come from within, in 
spite of the evidence of ex- 
cellent books about the Ne- 
gro done by white socioo- 
gists, novelists and drama- 
tists. He believes that the ac- 


hope was not realized, but a 
rereading of these portraits 


by Edwin R. Embree 


cent be it Harvard or Oxford 


together with “Odds Against 
The Nigger” has been of great suggestiveness. 
It suggests that to Mr. Embree’s list of 

“Qdds” there may be added another. And where 

as this is less immediate, less tragic than Mr. 
' Embree’s odds of disease, poverty, illiteracy, 
and crime, it is nevertheless far reaching in 
importance and deserving of attention. It is the 
odds against the Negro artist, who, according 
to Mr. Embree’s “Soul and Soil” must interpret 
the life and the spirit of brown Americans. Re- 
membering from the recent history of China, 
Ireland, Germany, and Russia, that a vigorous 
literary movement is part and parcel of social 
change, the chronicler does not feel that he 
must apologize for bringing in literary mat- 
ters in crucial times. 

The difficulties confronting the Negro artist 
are not those, thrice-told, of caged genius, in- 
effectual and sensitive, beating its wings against 
the bars of a cruel world. The Negro artist, 
like the artist of many minority groups, is be- 
trayed often by what is false within. The hard- 
ship he faces is an alienation from Negro life, 
largely self-directed, although helped along by 
miseducation and social pressure. The danger 
he risks for this alienation is artistic aridity. 


can be easily discarded, that 
the mannerisms are seldom more than superfi- 
cial, and that whatever sympathy a white au- 
thor can bring to a collaboration can be 
equalled and increased by a Negro who desires 
the collaboration. Reception by the folk is not 
nearly so difficult as the desire to be received. 
But just there is the rub. All too frequently 
the Negro “intellectual” with one eye on the 
Nordic Babbitt, and the other on Babbitt’s 
darker brother, doesn’t wish to be “received.” 
He is often like the singer who preferred Span- 
ish folk-songs to Negro; who called the song of 
the Volga boatman a classic whereas Water- 
Boy was beneath contempt. He was so far 
removed from Water-Boy, he said. 

The periodical punishments for being Negro 
that some of our intellectuals receive on North- 
ern college campuses, the tabus that others 
meet with in our own schools, develop in them 
a snobbish disdain for the underprivileged and 
ignorant. Negro society often reenforces this. 
The Negro thinker and artist learns to sneer 
and gird at what he considers peculiarly 
“Negro,” whereas any sort of perspective would 
reveal that these peculiarities can be found 
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in any people similarly placed, and that they 
have de ‘nite causes that must be understood. 

Reedication, so necessary for us all, may 
serve as a corrective for our suicidal short- 
sightedness. It may bring about a consciousness 
of the common past of all Negroes, and our 
common destiny. Mr. Embree insists that the 
white world must dispense with its indifference 
to the “odds against the nigger.” Brown 
America is a good step towards this. It is even 
more essential that the Negro should not add 
to these grievous odds by stupidly accepting 
at face value the contempt to be learned in cer- 
tain sections of white America. 

This is not a brief for folk-literature, or 
proletarian literature. But none of our artists 
even when they write of our upper middle class 
can afford an “aristocratic” disdain of our 
masses. After all, though it may be lese majeste 
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to say so, our elite is only one remove—even our 
“ritziest” only one and a half removes—from 
our masses. Nor does the chronicler believe that 
he is calling for a sentimentalizing of the Negro 
masses. What we need is not exploitation, but 
exploring; not idealizing but revelation. Final- 
ly, the chronicler recognizes. the integrity and 
courage of many of our writers who have braved 
the Babbittry in interpreting the folk. But their 
strength is not the rule; and they are compar- 
atively few in number. In the meanwhile our 
folk-lore and songs are being assiduously col- 
lected by white editors, and plays and novels 
about Negro life by white authors stir America 
and win Pulitzer prizes. Material in abundance 
exists; do our artists believe it to be so far 
beneath their notice? Has it been so easy, then, 
for school and society to fix in us a savage 
contempt for the rock whence we were hewn? 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Children of the Streets 


From the Chapter, “A Few Portraits,” Brown America, by Epwin R. Emspree 


Two dusky gamins were amusing a crowd 

on Canal Street on a night of Mardi Gras 
in New Orleans. That afternoon a Negro had 
shot and killed “Tiny” Lawrence, Tulane foot- 
ball star, in a street quarrel. The papers were 
carrying streamer headlines. The stage was 
set for a race riot. In any city but mellow, 
tolerant New Orleans, vicari- 


crowd panting from his sudden exertion. With 
a kick he crushed the box into splinte.s and 
bent the tin accessories beyond use. Fr: 1 the 
crowd came a clamor of disapproval. A sailor 
scowled at the officer and grumbled, “Ay, let 
the little niggers alone.” A young whi'. boy 
yelped, “You big cheese, why don’t you p.ck on 

some one your size!” and 


ous sacrifices would probably 
already have been dangling 
from trees and_ telegraph 
poles. Even here some sin- 
gle incident might start the 
angry mob on a mad nigger 
hunt. The Negroes, sensing 
danger, had simply vanished 
from the streets. Not one of 
the hundred thousand Ne- 
groes of the city was to be 
seen anywhere during the 


But the Negro has not found his 
expression solely in_ religion. He 
sings at his work. He laughs at his 
oppressors. His courtly manners are 
an artistic expression and a subtle 
rebuff to his scornful detractors. 
He infuses his play with a creative 
zest that puts to shame the passive 
enjoyment of the Anglo-Sazon. 


From Brown America, 
by Edwin R. Embree 


dodged giggling from the 
policeman’s arm. As the 
crowd dispersed, the officer 
took a final kick at the box 
and walked away mopping 
his brow. Around the cor- 
ner the two gamins, emerging 
from the sea of the Mardi 
Gras crowd, busily counted 
their money, chortling glee- 
fully. 

This music-making on the 


streets is forbidden, and the 


whole night, save these two 
boys who were flaunting 
themselves on the busiest streets. Their dis- 
play, oddly enough, while it teetered on the very 
edge of riot, in effect soothed and diverted 
racial feeling. 

One boy, leaning over a strange contraption 
made of tin cans, wires, and leather straps at- 
tached to a soap box, holding a small harmonica 
between his teeth, thumping with both hands 
on the cans and bits of tin attached to the 
box, and pounding with his feet on pedals and 
odd bits of metal, produced a weird, perversely 
harmonious cacophony. His companion, feet 
beating a persuasive tatoo on the pavement, 
arms revolving furiously, white eyes rolling, 
teeth flashing in gleaming contrast to the shiny 
blackness of his face, flapping rags of clothing 
showing glimpses of smooth black skin, danced 
—an eccentric, oddly graceful dervish. 

The dancer stopped, sweat dropping from his 
face, lips parted wide in a grateful grin as the 
ring of spectators broke into applause. The 
other boy deserted his musical cabinet to circle 
the crowd with outstretched hat, bowing with 
impudently exaggerated gratitude as small sil- 
ver coins dropped into it. 

At just that moment a policeman broke 
through the circle and made a lunge for the 
boys. In a flash, leaving music box and audi- 
ence behind, the boys ducked beneath the crowd 
like practiced swimmers and came up safely a 
block away. The policeman stood before the 


gamins wage a constant duel 
—-their wits against the powers that be. They 
can make a new box in an hour or so, and the 
spontaneous appeal of the jazz tom-tom and 
clever dancing is sure to gather a few coins 
before the arrival of the patrolman. Often 
the police themselves are sympathetic and walk 
the other way when they hear the music start. 
The gamins’ life is as elemental as their mu- 
sic. Their needs are few. For food they can 
buy or steal one of the long French loaves that 
lasts through the day. Down on the wharf or 
on the railroad sidings, where fruits and food- 
stuffs are being unloaded, they can always find 
some defective produce that is theirs for the 
taking. If the watchman is suspicious and 
surly, they can steal behind his back. If he is 
friendly, they feast in peace. Few clothes are 
needed in the warm New Orleans climate. They 
make their bed where they find it. Down on 
Liberty Street a mother, turned prostitute, lets 
them sleep on the floor of her single room when 
it is not otherwise in use. At other times, the 
back room of a speakeasy or a corner of the 
street is their bed. On Robertson Street they 
have a brother who is kind when sober, but 
most of the time he is stupefied by cheap gin 
and marihuana cigarettes. Their father has 
another family out by the airport at Algiers 
across the river, and they seldom see him. 
Both boys have finished what formal school- 
ing they are to receive. The younger, now 
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ten yeurs old, dropped out in the middle of the 
third rade. The older, twelve, spent a few 
dismal weeks in the fourth. The teachers were 
lad to be rid of them for they were always 
making trouble in the schoolyard, singing, 
dancit.z, or fighting. The boys feel no com- 
pulsio:: to return to school. And as for the 
truan! officer—he might as well try to handle 
a couple of young eels. 

When the boys have had a good night with 
their dance and music box, they wander on to 
a place on Billere Street where one may buy a 
bottle of gin for thirty or forty cents. If they 
have money to spare, they may invest in a 
manly plug of chewing tobacco. They steal 
intermittently more as an exercise in ingenuity 
than from greed. On Rampart Street they 
stand for hours before a store where sample 
records drone out the latest blues. Whenever a 


song and dance show comes to one of the Negro 
theatres, they are among the attentive audi- 
ence. Here they learn new dance patterns and 
weave these into their own steps with clever 
versatility. 

No prophecy can possibly state their future. 
Perhaps it is a smoky cabaret where their art- 
ful artlessness will please sophisticates. Maybe 
it is within the walls and walk-around of the 
parish jail or the miasmal prison camp at 
Angola. Possibly it is on a glittering stage 
where they will strut like peacocks in fantastic 
costume at the opposite pole from their present 
rags. Whatever their future, those gamins that 
night in New Orleans, with their assured and 
impudent agility, amused the crowd and divert- 
ed the minds of common men from hates and 


prejudice. 
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FERN ROCK CAMP 
In The Palisades Interstate Park 


Fern Rock is especially fitted to meet the vacation 
needs of younger girls from 8 to 18 It is well 
equipped with large, airy sleeping cabins, a dining 
and recreation Lodge, a large lake front with a safety 
crib for swimming ond adequate play facilities. It 
is well-ordered, with campers under the direct 
supervision of trained counselors. Young business 
and industrial girls will find Fern Rock an ideal 
— for an inexpensive vacation, whether they come 
r rest or recreation with or without activity. 
Short Period or all i 
Dates, July 2nd to September 6th 
Write for booklet 


Y. W. C. A. of the City of New York 
179 West 137th Street AUdubon 3-7900 


Mrs. MaBelle White Williams, Camp Director 


CAMP IRONSIDE: 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIORATI 


PALISADES INTERSTATE 
“Where Girls i to Love to Live’ 
EASON 
July 30th to 27th—Ages 8-18 


August 27th to September 3rd—Ad: 


Camp leadership by Girl Reserve Secrets 
assisted by experienced Counselors. Prog»; 
includes: Swimming, Rowing, Drama: s 
Handicraft, Hiking, Story Telling 
Nature Lore. 
Folder sent on request: 


INTER-ASSOCIATION CAMP 
MISS BERTELL COLLINS 
159 Glenridge Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
MISS ANNIE LAURIE DERRICOTTE 
66 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


85 MILES FROM HARLEM 
Treat Your Child to a Glorious Summer 
Out-Of-Doors! 


CAMP GUILFORD BOWER 
(Directed by St. Philip’s Church, N. Y.) 
NEW PALTZ, NEW YORK 
Co-educational Ages: 8-18 years 
Season: July 7—September 7 
Three Periods—3 weeks each 
Finest Campers College Trained Staff 
Arts and Crafts — Nature Lore — Campcraft 
Dramatics — Swimming — Canoeing 
Tennis — Archery 
Attractive folder mailed on request. 
Make application Now! 

The Director: The Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop 
215 West 133rd Street, New York City 


== 


GRAND OPENING, MONDAY, MAY 30th 


New Jersey 
The best place for you and your family to stay 
and enjoy your week-ends or vacation. Rooms 
by day, week or month. Our meals are prepared 
by a chef of national reputation. All prices 
moderate. 


v 
Reservations may be made by mail or wire. 


R. O. Greer, Prop. Bitty Anprews, Mgr. 


Are You Planning to 
Live in New Jersey? 


We build in northern and central New 
Jersey. If you own lots in New Jersey 
let an experienced builder construct 
your home. 


For information write 


HOWARD L. JONES 
1114 Borden Avenue 


Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Phone: Asbury Park 8429 


WANTED BY THE 


Blackstone Foundation for 
Practical Fellowship Service 


A limited number of men and women to serve as 
organizers. The Foundation proposes to make it 
possible for many little undernourished tots to enjoy 
a few weeks of healthful food, fresh air and sun- 
shine, during the summer at a camp located in New 
York State. 


For further information write: 
Mrs. Irena Mooreman-Blackstone, 


Founder and Chief Organizer 
484 Lenox Avenue New York City 


Funeral Home of Til. 5-1394 


Othello G. Howell 


Evelyn Cooper Howell 
111 West 132nd St., New York City 


Our complete funeral $100.00 upwards, 
consisting of casket on display in our 
showroom, plainly marked and priced. 
Embalming and care of remains, outside 
burial case, procuring burial permits, 
removal from hospital or home, use of 
chapel, hearse and one limousine to 
any cemetery in Greater New York. 


OPPORTUNITY SERVICE 
COMMENDED 


. Glancing through the April OPPORTUNITY 
which arrived this morning | noticed that you 
had changed the wording of our Summer School 
announcement. This was a delightful surprise be- 
cause | felt certain that my letter to you arrived 
days too late to catch this number. That is an 
evidence of quick service for your advertisers 
and | wish to congratulate and thank you.” 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE A. KUYPER, 
Publication Secretary 
Hampton Institute 


April 4th, 1932 Hampton, Virginia 


Please mention Orrortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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